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FOREWORD 


The general direction of foreign missions has been 
upward and outward. Periods of retarding, which have 
been short and temporary, have been followed by bursts 
of life that lifted and expanded the movement beyond 
limits hitherto reached. 

Such a burst of life became evident during the close 
of World War II. Our soldier boys, from positions of 
observations around the globe, wrote about it. Our chap- 
lains overseas with added vigor and convincing vocabu- 
lary sounded forth the testimony in favor of missions, 
for they, too, had “‘found the Church there.’ 

One of the many chaplains who went all the way with 
the boys in self-giving and loyal service and who returned 
from abroad with a new appreciation of foreign musstons 
is Major Clarence E. Wallin, who for a long time was 
attached as a chaplain to a B-24 bomber group in north- 
east Indta. 

It was while flying on an errand of mercy across the 
Naga Hills that the Chaplain crashed and found among 
former head-hunting Nagas who rescued him that foreign 
missions was even now paying incalculable dividends. 
Gird yourself for the irip with Chaplain Wallin. 


WALFRED DANIELSON 


Secretary of Foreign Missions, 
Baptist General Conference of America. 


“And he went through Syria and Cilicia confirm- 
Sng the churches.” This verse of scripture (Acts 15:41) 
reters to the Apostle Paul who is often spoken of as 
the first missionary of the New Testament church. 
He had already completed a missionary journey into 
Asia Minor. This visit had resulted in the organization 
of several small churches. The journey referred to 
above was his second visit to the same churches for 
the purpose of confirming them in their faith. Those 
young churches thus became the recipients of his 


wise counsel. 


The Half Had Not Been Told 


WHAT I saw and experienced in India, and especially 
in Assam, afforded me the opportunity of having 
my faith in foreign missions confirmed. It was not 
that I was without knowledge on the subject, as 
I had heard about foreign missions since I was a 
mere lad in Sunday school. Later as a pastor I had 
the happy privilege of frequent personal contacts 
with many of our Baptist missionaries home on 
furlough. It wasn’t, however, until I actually saw 
the mission fields with my own eyes that they 
became living and real to me. 

Due to the fact that foreign mission relates itself 
to distant lands populated with strange people, 
having even stranger customs and dress, it is often 
relegated to the ‘‘land of make-believe’ in the mind 
of the average American. I have sat, as we all have, 
and listened to the missionaries speak at various 
deputation meetings. We have heard them give 
accounts of their work and have wondered, ‘‘Can it 
be true?’’ Sometimes we have been inclined to feel 
about the missionary’s stories as did the Queen of 
Sheba when the reports of Solomon’s fame began 
to drift into her own land. ‘‘She said to the king, 
it was a true report that I heard in mine own land 
of thy acts and of thy wisdom. Howbeit I believed 
not the words, until I came, and mine eyes have 
seen it: and, behold, the half was not told me; thy 
wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the fame which 
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Air crews of the 7th Bomb Group bow before Chaplain Wallin’s prayer, following briefing. 


I heard.’’ This dubious attitude on our part is no 
doubt due to the fact that the experiences which 
are commonplace to the missionaries are often out- 
side of the limits of ordinary experience here at home. 


The Briefing 
Now that I have had the unusual privilege of visiting 
a number of our mission stations in Assam and 
have seen the missionaries at work I feel duty bound 
to pass on the information to our Baptist folk here 
at home. Little have our Baptist people dreamed, 
as they have been faithfully supporting missions 
down through the years, that they were preparing 
the way for the safe return of countless numbers of 
our soldiers who served overseas during the war. 
Yet, under the divine providence of God, that has 
actually happened not only in India, Burma, and 
China, but in the many islands of the South Pacific. 


During a major part of my overseas stay I was 
serving with a B-24 bomber group. For a long time 
our men were flying combat missions from our base 
west of Calcutta in India into the Rangoon area 
of southern Burma. The round trip for these flights 
required from twelve to eighteen hours of contin- 
uous flying. Even under normal flying conditions 
that is a long time to spend in the air, and when 
we add to that the fact that the mountainous ter- 
rain over which they had to fly was such that rough 
weather constantly prevailed, we get some idea of 
the stress and strain upon the men involved: The 
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“briefings’’ for these flights were scheduled between 
one and five o'clock in the mornings and were held 
usually every other night. The chaplain was always 
asked to be present at these gatherings. A ‘‘briefing’’ 
is a meeting to give instruction to the crew members 
who are to participate in the flight. They meet in a 
large room where the officer in charge of operations 
give the men detailed information concerning the 
proposed mission. Before this takes place, however, 
the chaplain is given a few minutes in which to 
read a brief passage of scripture and lead in prayer. 
This was for me a real privilege and at the same 
time a moment of tremendous responsibility. I knew 
that there were young men sitting before me who 
were going out to face the reality of death. Some 
present in that room were listening for the last time 
this side of eternity to scripture reading and prayer. 
There was no time for the giving of an invitation 
to accept Christ as Savior, so all I could do was to 
read and pray with faith that the seed sown would 
bear fruit in the crucial hour. 


Security Lecture Boosts Missions 


THE LAST item on the briefing agenda was the 
security lecture given by the operations officer. “This 
consisted of detailed information on the subject of 
self-preservation in case of a crash landing or descent 
by parachute. A large detailed map of lower Burma 
covered the entire wall across the front of the room. 


Floodlights were focused: upon it until every detail 
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on the map could be clearly seen by the audience. 
The officer with a long pointer in his hand would 
usually circle two separate sets of mountain ranges 
in the vicinity of the target. The first he would 
designate as ‘dangerous territory’ and would ad- 
monish the men to avoid the area if possible, 
explaining that the natives in those hills had never 
been contacted by the missionaries and might there- 
fore turn them over to the Japanese for ransom. His 
reference to the second set of mountains, however, 
was just the opposite to the first, as he would say 
to the men, “In these hills you will be as safe as 
if you were in your own homes with the members 
of your own family, for these natives have had fre- 
quent contacts with the missionaries and are therefore 
friendly to all Allied personnel. They will feed 
you and care for you and escort you back to safety.”’ 

Every time he gave those instructions to the men 
he unwittingly bore testimony to the effectiveness 
of the transforming power of Christ in the hearts 
and lives of men. This made my heart rejoice and 
added much to the ever-growing conviction that 
foreign missions truly pay. . 


Rescued Pilots and Mission Offerings 


YES, we were losing planes on those missions,—not 

many, but one by one the planes with their crews 

would disappear, most of them never to be heard 

from again. As the weeks slipped by a few of those 

listed as ‘‘missing’’ would make their way back to 
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the ase... [hese would invariably come to my office 
and with a smile of gratefulness upon their faces 
would sing the praises of the missionaries for faith- 
fully teaching the natives the Christian way of life. 
Some would remark, “Chaplain, you know I just 
thank God for those missionaries.’’ Others would 
say, ‘Was I ever lucky! I landed in the hills where 
the natives were friendly and they took care of me.’’ 
These testimonies inspired me to suggest missionary 
offerings at the various chapel services on Sundays. 
The giving was generous and I soon found myself 
with a sum of approximately $1500 in the mission- 
ary fund. It required no coaching on my part to 
convince the men that it pays to give to missions. 
‘Those who had been fortunate enough to come out 
of the mountains and the jungles alive were ample 
testimony that giving to missions is indeed a good 
investment. 7 


The time eventually came when we would soon 
be breaking up and starting for home, so I became 
anxious to have the money distributed to the various 
missionaries. While we were stationed west of Cal- 
cutta in the Bengal province I drove my jeep to 
Gharmpur and visited missionary August Berg, 
bringing him a thousand rupees, or three hundred 
dollars in American money. Later when our group 
moved to the North Bank in Assam I had the 
opportunity ‘of distributing the remaining money 
to the Baptist missionaries throughout” the valley. 
John Selander, Bengt Anderson, Reuben Holm, 
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Joseph Tanquist, and George Supplee were the 
grateful recipients of these gifts. 


The Crash 


My commanding officer had generously offered me 
the use of an L-V plane and a pilot so that I might 
get this money distributed. We left the base one 
Monday morning on such a mission with Kohima 
as our destination. Kohima lies in a range of moun- 
tains called the Naga Hills separating Assam from 
Burma. It was in these hills in the vicinity of 
Kohima that the Japanese were stopped on their 
march into India and turned back, eventually to be 
driven out of Burma which they had completely © 
over-run. Kohima is also the place where the mission- 
aries Tanquists and Supplees are stationed. I had 
been told that close to the town there was a small 
landing strip that the British had used when evacu- 
ating their wounded during the battle. 

Both my pilot and I were so intent upon our 
search for this landing strip in the jungles below 
that a cloud-bank succeeded in sneaking up on us 
and wrapping itself about us almost before we were 
aware of its presence. It is amazing how helpless one 
feels when the gift of sight is suddenly snatched 
away, especially with mountain peaks jutting up 
on all sides. Emerging from the cloud-bank we 
found ourselves confronted by a.mountain so close 
that in the twinkling of an eye we had crashed at 
an altitude of 1350 feet. Simultaneously the plane 
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caught fire and was quickly enveloped in flames. 
‘The door was open at my side. I leaned over and 
rolled out and continued to roll for some distance 
down the side of the mountain in order to get out 
of the path of the plane in case it should break 
loose and come rolling down too. I had not seen 
the pilot after the crash so had no way of knowing 
whether he was still in the plane or had gotten out 
safely. 


As soon as [| stopped rolling I began calling his 
name, but at first there was no response. I had 
about given him up for lost when he finally an- 
swered my call. There he was, safe on the mountain 
side high above the plane. How he managed to get 
up there is a mystery to both of us. Circling the 
burning plane he slowly made his way down to 
where I was sitting. We immediately took inven- 
tory of our situation and it was then I realized that 
I had some nasty burns about my hands and face, 
and large blisters were beginning to form. After 
some discussion we decided to forsake the plane and 
try to make our way down the mountain side. We 
could hear water flowing in the valley below us 
and decided that there must be a river down there 
which would afford us a means of travel. The 
jungles were so thick that we couldn’t see through 
them, much less make any progress walking. 


As we began to move downward I soon discovered 
that trying to walk and keep my balance on a 
steep and slippery mountain side without the aid 
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of hands was out of the question. To use my hands 
would mean the danger of breaking the blisters which 
I knew would result in infection. My mother tells 
me that I never crawled as a youngster, but rather 
sat and scooted along until I was able to walk. 
Whether that inspired the thought I’m not sure, but 
anyway it occurred to me to use that part of my 
anatomy upon which education was administered 
back in the good old days when readin,’ ’ritin’ and 
’rithmetic were taught to the tune of the hickory 
stick. I wondered if it might not serve as a means 
of locomotion. I sat down and aimed for a tree 
trunk some distance below, removed the brakes, and 
quickly discovered I had all the characteristics of a 
human toboggan. Sliding from one tree to another, 
I thus worked my way down the mountain side to 
within about fifteen feet of the river bed. 


Here we found ourselves on top of a rocky ledge, 
the sides of which were perpendicular. With the 
aid of young bamboo trees growing near the edge, 
the pilot was able to work his way down into the 
stream below. Without the use of my hands, that 
method was not for me. I then decided to try the 
waterfall and asked the pilot to examine the pool 
at the bottom. He found it deep and free of jutting 
rocks so | made my way to a point above the middle 
of the stream, leaned back as much as possible, and 
over the precipice I went with a splash. The ten 
one-hundred rupee notes I was carrying in the breast 
pocket of my shirt for the missionaries got soaked 
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as a result of my plunge into the pool. I was curious 
to see how badly damaged they might be but decided, 
due to the condition of my hands, not to handle 
them. We started our trek down the river with the 
pilot leading the way. I soon noticed that when- 
ever he put his right foot down into the water he 
left a smudge of blood on the surface. I called his 
attention to it and upon investigation discovered 
that he had a deep wound in the calf of his leg. We 
endeavored to bandage it but with little success, for 
the water covered the bandage as he walked and the 
wound continued to bleed. As the hours slipped by 
he grew pale from loss of blood and his leg gradu- 
ally became stiff. 


The Rescue 


WE WALKED until about four o'clock in the after- 
noon when he finally sat down saying, “Chaplain, 
I’m done for, and: can’t take another step.’ I sug- 
gested I leave him and go on in an effort to find 
help, but it was already beginning to get dusk down 
there in the deep jungle of the valley, and we had 
seen some very large tiger tracks along the river's 
edge from time to time, so I didn’t blame him for 
not wanting to be left alone. I did, however, wander 
down the river about a hundred yards where I dis- 
covered the confluence of our stream with another. 
As I roamed about I kept calling out at frequent 
intervals hoping some native would hear me. At 
last I got a response and around the bend of the 
other stream came five husky young Nagas. 
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Discussing the incident with Dr. O. L. Swanson, 
pioneer missionary of Assam, since my return to 
the States, he has identified the five as belonging to 
the “‘Cookie’’ Naga tribe. In the vernacular of the 
street, they were wild looking ‘Cookies,’ but a 
welcome sight to me. By means of sign language, 
I told them of our predicament. After a great deal 
of talking, all in their native dialect, they apparently 
decided that two of them were to remain with the 
pilot, while two accompanied me. The fifth went 
on ahead to inform their village that we had been 
found. We learned later that several in the village 
on the opposite mountain peak had seen our plane 
crash and burn, and the five who answered my 
call were actually looking for us. Sliding down a 
mountain isn’t so difficult, but sliding up hill is 
obviously impossible. Climbing without the help of 
hands I soon discovered was equally difficult, but 
this the two natives quickly remedied. One took a 
scarf and tied it around my waist. This he grasped 
with one hand and going before me proceeded to 
pull me up the steep places. he second stayed 
behind me, and with his hands on my hips, pushed 
and balanced me when necessary. 


“Me Baptist” 
IN this manner we slowly worked our way up the 
mountain until we were met by the head-man of 
the village accompanied by several of the village 
“fathers.’” He was attracted at once to the cross, 
my chaplain’s insignia, and I sensed that he under- 
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stood its significance. Thinking he might understand 
the British word for preacher, I said “‘padre,’’ but 
the word made no impression upon him whatever. 
Knowing that the Baptist missionaries had been 
laboring in those hills for many years I pointed to 
the cross and said, ‘‘Baptist.’” To my amazement 
he pointed to himself and said, ‘‘Me Baptist.’’ Then 
pointing to several of the men in the group he also 
identified them as being Baptists. He then pointed 
to me and asked, ““American?’’ When I answered, 
“Yes,’’ to my amusement he pointed to himself and 
saidjiy, Mé* American Baptists *leree) a was ine 
conference of Baptists high up on a mountain side 
in the wild jungles of Assam. 


‘The head-man then led the way and we all con- 
tinued the trek up the mountain. We had gone but 
a short distance when we were met by a little boy 
carrying a bag. This he presented to the head-man 
who reached in and pulled out an egg which he 
cracked against the side of a tree. He then peeled 
away part of the shell and held it up for my inspec- 
tion. To my surprise the egg was raw, but also 
fresh. He then indicated that I should put my head 
back and open my mouth. In that position he fed 
me three raw eggs which with much swallowing I 
was able to keep down. A popular advertising slogan 
has to do with foods and beverages that give one 
“that mid-morning pick-up.”’ In about a half hour 
after taking the raw eggs I discovered that they 
were giving me just that, and how grateful I was 
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for the strength I received. About dusk we arrived 
at the village and the head-man took me to his 
home where I was put to bed. My observation of the 
bed and contact: with it quickly recalled to mind 
a slang expression, “It’s simply out of this world,” 
commonly used over there to describe something 
unusual. The framework was made of bamboo and 
attached to the side of the building. The spring and 
mattress consisted of split bamboo laid crosswise, 
and side by side. The split side was down against 
the framework while the rounded side formed the 
sleeping surface. The pillow was a piece of log hol- 
lowed out in the center to fit the back of one’s 
neck. A woolen blanket was then thrown over me. 
Someone has said that it is impossible to take pictures 
of India because it is impossible to photograph odors, 
and without the odors you can’t get a true picture 
of India. 


Smell and all, I welcomed the blanket as it gets 
chilly up on those mountain peaks when the sun 
sets. Ihe head-man then came in with a live chicken 
in his hand and held it up for me to see. I surmised 
that it was intended for my supper, so indicated 
my approval. He then took it into the next room 
where the slaughtering was to take place. We Scan- 
dinavians are rather particular about the way food 
is prepared. My wife is especially particular about 
the way chicken is dressed, and with that in mind 
I wondered if the head-man was familiar with the 
proper procedure. Peeking as best I could from my 
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bed I watched the operation, hoping he would 
remember that the feathers ought rightly to be 
removed, and that there was an inside as well as 
an outside, and something should be done about 
that. Much to my surprise he did an expert job of 
dressing the chicken and in about an hour he brought 
me a delightful supper which he fed me with his 
own hands. I was then tucked back in bed and the 
outside door was opened through which entered my 
bedpartners for the night. They were four big fat, 
black pigs, which came marching over to my bed 
and crawled under, making themselves right at home. 
This was their sleeping place, company or no com-, 
pany, and so they were soon comfortably grunting 
and snoring away. The more comfortable they were, 
the more uncomfortable I became,—not, however, 
because I had pigs under my bed. I was born and 
raised on a farm and am not concerned much about 
a pig even if it is under my bed. It was my hands 
that were making me so miserable with their aching 
and smarting. That was one of the longest nights 
of my life, and I thought morning would never 
come. Again the head-man cooked and served my 
breakfast. 


The Thousand Rupee Shirt 


The night before my shirt had been removed and 
placed on a wire strung across the foot of the bed. 
After breakfast the head-man took my shirt and 
went out and seated himself in the early morning 
sunlight just outside the door. I watched him as 
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he began going through my pockets. When he came 
upon the money it was all wadded together until 
it was nearly impossible to identify it. When at 
last he had separated the ten bills he turned and 
looked at me in a manner which clearly indicated 
his thoughts. To the average Indian every American 
was a rich man due to the fact that he always car- 
ried so much money on his person. I explained to 
him quickly that the money he had just found in 
my shirt pocket was intended for the missionaries 
Tanquist and Supplee. This information he accepted 
with a smile of approval, and began at once to 
remove every wrinkle and crease from each of the 
bills, and laid them in the sun to dry. He also 
spread my shirt out to dry and then seated himself 
beside the money and watched over it like a mother 
hen with one chick, until all were dry. Then he 
replaced the money in the shirt pocket. After that 
he assumed sole responsibility for the safekeeping 
of the shirt and its contents. 


During all this time I was wondering what had 
become of my pilot. Several times I asked the head- 
man about him but could not understand his answer. 
I also intimated to him that we needed to go to 
a hospital, but he did not understand me nor could 
I understand him, so no conclusion was reached. 
About ten o'clock in the forenoon came a group of 
young men from the village bearing the pilot on 
a stretcher made of bamboo. He was still unable to 
walk, so after the men had eaten and rested for an 
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hour they picked up the litter and we started down 
the main trail from the village. Where they were 
taking us we had no way of knowing, but after a 
three and a half hour trek, to my great joy, we 
arrived at the main highway. There by the side 
of the road stood a British ambulance with an Indian 
doctor and driver. There were also several jeeps 
with British officers and enlisted men. I was curious 
to know who had informed them of our coming, so 
I asked the officer in charge. His reply was what the 
head-man had been trying fo tell me over and over 
again. He said, “At the crack of dawn this morn- 
ing a runner from the village came to our hospital 
and told us the story of your experience and the 
approximate time when they would be bringing 
you to this spot, so here we are.’’ After the pilot had 
been bedded down on stretchers and placed in the 
ambulance the doors were closed. 


“Teek Hai Sahib” 
WHILE waiting for the motor to start, I became 
aware of a conversation taking place between the 
head-man and the British officer. Presently the offi- 
cer opened the ambulance door and asked me if I 
knew anything about some money. Surmising what 
it was all about I told him, “‘Yes,’’ and invited him 
to come in and get my shirt from under my head 
explaining that he would find ten one-hundred 
rupee notes in one of the pockets. I then told him 
to take them out and show them to the head-man. 
This he did, and when the head-man saw that all 
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the bills were there and accounted for, with a big 
smile on his face he bowed before the officer and 
said, ““Teek hai Sahib,’’ which translated means, 
“O.K. mister.”’ The head-man then came to the 
door of the ambulance with a small bamboo basket 
in each hand. He placed one at the foot of the pilot's 
bunk and the other at the foot of my bunk. By 
means of an interpreter he informed us that the live 
chicken in each basket was his farewell gift to us. 
That, in addition to every other kindness he had 
so generously bestowed upon us caused me to lift 
my heart to God in a prayer of thanksgiving for 
the missionaries who had so faithfully taught the 
natives the way of love and kindness toward others. 
Less than fifty years ago these same tribes were 
headhunters to whom the capture and beheading 
of a white man would have been the greatest sport. 
J truly understood now the significance of the fact 
that the returning men praised the missionaries for 
their safe return to the base at the hands of 
the natives. 


The Day of Opportunity 


WE ARE living in one of the darkest periods in 
human history. Immediately following the close of 
World War II there appeared on the horizon of 
international relationships several new and ominous 
threats to world peace. Some of us in uniform were 
beginning to wonder if we would actually have 
time to lay aside our khaki before being called back 


to active duty. Can it be that God in His divine 
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providence has chosen such an hour as this for a 
renewed, large-scale program of evangelism, “to give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace’? 


Present day peace has much in common with the 
weather. Everyone is talking about it but no one 
seems able to do anything about it. Is it not possible © 
that our all-wise Heavenly Father has chosen this 
foreboding hour of darkness and human unrest to 
demonstrate to the world that He alone has the 
key to the way of peace and light? If so, will we 
as Christians, living today, have the great thrill of 
not only seeing but even sharing in another globe- 
encircling endeavor to fulfil the ‘‘Great Commis- 
sion’’? 

“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.’’ Christian young people in encouraging 
numbers are heeding the call, and with Isaiah of 
old they are saying, “Here am I; send me.” May 
the rest of us, who cannot go in person, also catch 
the vision and by means of our gifts and prayers 
speed those who can go on their way. 


As this testimony goes to press, the first mission- 
aries representing the Baptist General Conference 
are landing in India, with a heartwarming welcome 


in preparation for them by missionaries like Reuben 
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and Edna Holm, John and Hilda Selander, Joe and 
Mabel Tanquist, Bengt and Edna Anderson, George 
and Ruth Supplee and others... A never-to-be 
forgotten welcome also awaits them on the North 
Bank: where the Christians (counted by the thou- 
sands—members of some fifty churches and more) 
are finding their prayers of many years answered in 
the coming of new recruits, to live in their midst. 


We say that this as a day of opportunity for 
the Conference and its ‘‘sent ones’’ on the North 
Bank. Did the Lord of the harvest place this hum- 
ble chaplain, a Conference pastor, in this area north 
of the Brahmaputra River, in order to add a new 
and up-to-date testimony of the needs and oppor- 
tunities for the Christian Church there? Did He, 
furthermore, send this chaplain on a dangerous 
mission to the Naga Hills and into the very jaws 
of death to discover for himself and for others at 
home what the gospel of Christ really can do, and 
what it is doing, for even those farthest out of reach? 


The peoples of the North Bank have been left 
without a missionary of our faith for many years, 
and the reasons quoted have been several: lack of 
recruits, poor communications, bad roads and incon- 
venience of transportation, and in general ‘‘a hard 
and non-responsive’ field. In the meantime the 
Christians have carried on courageously, many of 
them faithful to Christ under severe handicaps, in 
faith believing that fellow-workers from this side 
of the world would join hands with them some day. 
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This day has come. Two families, Rev. and Mrs. 
K. William Hagstrom and Rev. and Mrs. J. Warren 
Johnson, are already there. Applications for pass- 
ports and visas are being made on behalf of several 
additional young missionary appointees who feel 
God’s call to the North Bank. 

Speaking of means of communications, some of 
the results of the war are new and improved roads 
on the North Bank. Many a day did I spend, while 
assigned to the bomber group and _ stationed at 
Tezpur, traveling in my jeep up and down those 
improved military roads from one end of the North 
Bank to the other. And with roads have come 
other and better means of transportation, ready for 
use by the missionary. What about the reported 
difficulty of securing a hearing for the gospel among 
these people? Our new missionaries have gone to 
the North Bank remembering the seven years in 
Adoniram Judson’s early experience in Burma, seven 
long years without a convert, and then the individual 
souls came, not many, year by year until for Judson’s 
successors the additions to the Church of Christ were 
counted in the hundreds and in the thousands. Even 
now the picture is brighter for our North Bank 
missionaries. In one section alone, Mangaldai, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, there were three hundred 
baptisms in the year 1945. 


“Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened, 
that it cannot save; neither his ear heavy, that 
it cannot hear.” 
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